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THE  COST  OF  LEAK  IN  SELECTED  CUTS  OF  MEAT 


Food  consumption  studies  show  that  families  spend  more  money  for  meat  and 
meat  alternates  than  for  any  other  major  group  of  foods .    For  instance,  in  the 
spring  of  1955  "the  average  U.  S.  family  spent  about  2k  cents  of  its  food  dollar 
for  meat .    Another  1^  cents  vent  for  poiiltry,  fish,  eggs,  and  dry  heans,  dry 
peas,  and  nuts .    With  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  food  hudget  for  meats,  the 
homemaker  has  an  opportunity  for  savings  if  she  makes  economical  choices. 

Three  factors  influence  the  economy  of  different  cuts  of  meat  . . .  the 
nutritional  value  of  the  meat,  the  price  per  pound,  and  the  amount  of  edihle 
meat  obtained.    The  nutritive  value  of  meat  depends  in  part  on  the  amoTont  of 
fat  interspersed  vith  the  lean.    The  fat  has  a  diluting  effect  on  the  protein, 
vitamins,  and  minerals  provided  by  the  muscle.    Cuts  with  more  fat  in  them  are 
somewhat  lower  in  these  nutrients  than  the  leaner  ones,  but  higher  in  calories. 
Thus  cuts  higher  in  fat  may  not  give  as  good  nutritional  returns  for  the  money, 
except  in  calories . 

There  are  only  small  differences  in  the  food  value  of  the  lean,  fat-free 
muscle  of  different  kinds  of  meat  animals  except  for  vitamin  content.  Pork, 
for  example,  provides  more  thiamine  than  other  meats.    Organs  and  glands  are 
generally  higher  in  iron  and  vitamins  than  other  parts  of  an  animal. 

There  is  wide  variation  in  the  aznoimt  of  bone,  fat,  and  lean  meat  fur- 
nished by  different  cuts,  and  in  prices  per  poTmd.    Many  cuts  include  parts 
not  eaten  such  as  bone  and  gristle.    And  the  outer  rim  of  fat  on  meat  may  be 
trimmed  before  cooking  or  at  the  table.    Hence,  to  rate  meats  as  economical 
buys,  comparison  is  best  made  on  the  basis  of  cost  per  serving  or  the  amount 
of  lean  meat  provided  by  a  cut. 

The  experienced  homemaker  may  know  how  many  servings  can  be  expected  per 
pound  from  certain  cuts  and,  taking  price  into  consideration,  she  can  determine 
which  is  the  thriftiest  to  purchase.    Others,  and  perhaps  even  the  experienced 
homemaker,  may  benefit  from  a  guide  which  shows  the  cost  of  the  lean  of  varioiis 
cuts  of  meat  at  a  given  price  per  pound.    Such  a  general  guide  follows  for 
selected  retail  cuts  of  choice  grade  beef  and  lamb  and  of  pork.    The  table  is 
based  on  the  percent  of  lean  meat  provided  on  an  average  by  the  listed  cuts .  l/ 

The  table  is  easy  to  use.    To  illustrate:    Suppose  both  the  heel  of  round 
and  T-bone  steak  are  selling  for  $1.05  a-  pound,  and  you  want  to  know  which  is 
the  more  economical  to  buy.    A  glance  down  the  left-hand  coliunn  to  heel  of  ro\ind 
and  across  to  the  column  headed  105  shows  a  value  of  $1.23  per  pound.  This 
means  that  the  amount  of  lean  meat  yon  get  from  this  cut  costs  at  a  rate  of 
about  $1.23  a  pound  when  heel  of  round  sells  for  $1.05  a  pound.    In  a  similar 
manner  we  find  that  the  cost  of  the  lean  in  T-bone  steak  at  $1.05  a  pound  is 
$1.79^  nearly  half  ?^ain  as  much  as  for  the  heel  of  round. 

— Louise  Page. 


1/  Adapted  from  "Meat  for  the  Table,"  by  Sleeter  Bull.  2kO  pp.  New  York. 
1951. 
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NEW  FOOD  STAM)AKD 


Special  standards  developed  "by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  vlll  make 
food  buying  easier  for  persons  on  sugar-restricted  diets.    Under  the  new  stand- 
ards, the  "Words  "artificially  sweetened"  will  appear  on  canned  fruit  lahels  as 
part  of  and  ahead  of  the  name  of  the  fruit.    For  example a  lahel  may  read 
"artificially  sweetened  peaches"  (or  apricots,  pears,  cherries,  fruit  cocktail, 
or  figs) .     It  will  also  give  the  common  name  of  the  artificial  sweetener  used, 
its  percentage  by  weight,  and  the  number  of  calories  in  an  average  serving  of 
the  fruit. 

This  standard  is  to  become  effective  about  July  1,  1959* 


TEIENDS  IN  PRICES  OF  CLOTHING 


Retail  prices  for  clothing,  as  measured  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  have 
changed  relatively  less  since  March  1953  than  prices  of  any  of  the  other  major 
categories  of  goods  and  services.     The  cost  of  apparel  increased  about  3  per- 
cent, compared  with  10  percent  for  housing  and  23  percent  for  medical  care, 
for  example .    But  though  the  overall    clothing  index  remained  quite  stable, 
prices  of  some  of  the  items  that  enter  into  it  changed  considerably.  The 
chart  below  shows  the  diversity  of  movement  since  March  1953  in.  prices  for 
four  of  the  subgroups  of  items  that  make  up  the  clothing  index. 

Shoes . --The  greatest  increase  among  the  subgroups  of  items  in  the  apparel 
index  was  for  shoes.     (See  table  2.)     Shoe  prices  increased  about  15  percent 
between  March  1953  ^^nd  December  1958«    Women's  street  shoes  were  responsible 
for  more  of  the  increase  than  men's,  the  two  rising  17  percent  and  9  percent, 

INDEX  PRICES  FOR  APPAREL  ON  A  RECENT  BASE 


Index  (1953-5!^  =  100) 


Source:     Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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Table  2. --Changes  in  Consumer  Price  Index  for  apparel^ 
March  1953-DecemlDer  I958 


Item 

Relatn  VP  Inrnortance  iti 
T-rif^PX.   Dpoember  1  QSY 

^   \_,  ^         v_»  X X                   X X\,.*4X X v_- 

March  IQS^-Deceniber  1Q58 

100.0 

2.7 

\hX 

li^.9 

21.1 

-6.6 

25.6 

3.5 

Wool  

27.8 

1.9  1/ 

Other  

11.1 

-.1 

1/  Change  from  Dec.  1953  "to  Dec.  1958-  Indexes  of  wool  apparel  prices 
are  compiled  only  for  September  and  December  each  year. 


respectively.    These  figures  relate  to  shoes  of  specified  kinds  and  q_ualities  — 
those  bought  in  largest  q^uantities  by  city  wage -earner  and  clerical -worker 
families  in  1950.    The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  prices  the  same  kinds  and 
qualities  of  goods  each  month^  so  the  Index  reflects  changes  in  prices  but  not 
changes  in  consumer  preferences  and  standards  of  living. 

But  there  have  been  some  changes  in  shoe  preferences  and  production  since 
1953'    Census  Bureau  reports  show  that  manufacturers  increased  the  production 
of  sandals,  pla-y  shoes,  and  athletic  shoes  substantially  more  than  other  types 
of  shoes .    They  also  show  that  the  average  factory  value  per  pair  of  shoes 
shipped  by  manufacturers  decreased  somewhat.    These  facts  suggest  that  the 
average  consumer  may  have  changed  his  shoe  buying  habits,  so  that  he  is  buy- 
ing more  of  the  lower-priced  casual  shoes  rather  than  paying  the  higher  prices 
to  maintain  a  shoe  wardrobe  of  the  kind  and  quality  he  bought  in  1950. 

Apparel  of  manmade  fibers . --Prices  of  clothing  of  manmade  fibers  as  a 
group  changed  during  the  period,  too,  but  downward  instead  of  upward.    By  the 
end  of  1958  these  prices  were  6.6  percent  lower  than  in  March  1953*  Prices 
of  nylon  hose--an  important  item  in  the  average  woman's  clothing  budget-- 
dropped  1^  percent,  and  prices  of  girls'  Orion  sweaters  decreased  20  percent. 
Prices  of  women's  rayon  underwear  changed  little  between  1953  a^^d.  1958;  "but 
prices  of  men's  rayon  suits  increased  about  8  percent. 

Cotton  and  wool  apparel . --Prices  for  cotton  apparel  were  quite  stable 
from  early  1953  through  mid-1955;  rose  about  h  percent  between  then  and 
March  1957;  and  have  remained  steady  since. 

The  chart  shows  wide  seasonal  swings  in  prices  for  wool.    Prices  were 
relatively  high  in  September  when  the  new  fall  woolens  came  into  the  stores, 
dropped  in  December  with  the  end-of -season  sales.    Aside  from  these  seasonal 
shifts,  prices  of  wool  apparel  increased  less  than  2  percent  between 
December  1953  an<i  December  I958. 


--Janis  Moore . 


CHMGES  IN  BLAJMET  PRODUCTION 


Will  you  choose  a  "blanket  made  of  cotton^  wool,  a  synthetic  fiher_,  or  a 
combination  of  these  the  next  time  you  huy?    If  you  look  for  the  familiar 
"100  percent  wool"  blanket  that  used  to  be  considered  a  standard  household 
itenv  you  may  find  fewer  of  them  in  the  retailers '  stock  than  formerly. 

Information  given  in  Facts  for  Industry  l/  shows  that  production  of 
100  percent  wool  blankets,  which  amounted  to  ik  million  yards  in  19^,  was  only 
6  million  yards  in  1956  and  1957*    Midway  in  this  period,  in  1951-1953^  all- 
wool  blanket  production  increased  sharply  to  fill  Government  orders  placed  to 
supply  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Korean  crisis.     (See  chart,  page  7-)  The 
number  of  all-wool  blankets  made  for  other  uses  dropped  in  1951  as  the  Govern- 
ment contracts  piled  up,  returned  to  the  1950  level  in  1953^  and  declined  after 
that.  2/    During  the  period  19i^-8-1958,  production  of  "chiefly  wool"  blankets 
(50-99*9  percent  wool)  also  tended  downward  after  rising  in  the  early  fifties. 

Cotton  blankets . --Pro daction  of  cotton  blankets  exceeded,  by  quite  a  lot, 
that  of  wool  blankets  for  each  year  in  the  lO-year  period.     (See  table  3-) 
Production  of  all-cotton  blankets  was  consistently  higher  than  that  of  wool 
blankets.    Chiefly  cotton  blankets  (50-99-9  percent  cotton)  were  made  in  smaller 
q.uantities  than  the  all-cotton.    Production  of  these  chiefly  cotton  blankets 
increased  during  the  early  1950's,  partly,  perhaps,  to  compensate  for  decreased 
production  of  all-wool  blankets  for  civilians.     It  dropped  abruptly  again  after 
195^. 

Manmade  fibers  .  -  -It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  wool  and  cotton 
blanket  production  was  not  keeping  pace  with  the  rapid  population  growth. 
Other  fibers  were  coming  along  to  supplement  them,  however.    Rayon  blankets 
have  become  an  important  part  of  the  total.    The  industry-Census  reports  don't 
tell  us  when  rayon  was  first  used  in  this  way.    In  fact,  they  don't  mention 
rayon  blankets  as  such  until  I956.    Before  that  they  were  probably  included 
with  rayon  yard  goods.    In  I956,  kk  million  yards  of  rayon  blankets  were  re- 
ported, almost  as  many  as  the  combined  amounts  of  wool  and  cotton  blankets. 

Manmade  fibers  other  than  rayon  --  Acrilan,  Orion,  Dynel,  and  others -- 
are  also  being  used  in  blankets  now.    Reporting  on  blankets  of  these  fibers 
started  in  195^,  when  about  k  million  yards  were  produced.    Quantities  produced 
in  1957  and  I958  were  5  and  6  million  yards,  respectively. 

Electric  bed  coverings  increase . --Another  development  that  may  have  had  a 
part  in  the  leveling  off  of  production  of  all-wool  blankets  is  the  increasing 
popularity  of  electric  bed  coverings.    According  to  the  trade  magazine.  Electri- 
cal Merchandising,  electric  blankets  and  sheets  sold  by  manufacturers  increased 
steadily  from  O.7  million  in  19k&  to  2.k  million  in  I958.  3/    Since  electric 
blankets  don't  have  to  depend  on  fiber  for  warmth,  they  can  be  made  from  man- 
made  fibers  or  cotton,  frequently  in  combination  with  varying  amounts  of  wool. 

1/  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Facts  for  Industry,  Series  M15A,G,H,L,  and  22T. 
2/  Blankets  for  Government  order  are  reported  separately  only  when  abnormally 
high.    Otherwise,  blankets  bought  by  Government  are  part  of  the  general  total. 
3/   Electrical  Merchandising,  January  1959 . 
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WOOL  BLAMCET  PRODUCTION,  191^-1958 
(Excludes  crib  blankets) 


Millions  of  linear  yards 


25 


20 


15 


10- 


50-99. 9!6  Wool 


1950  1952 


1954 


1956 


58 


Table  3 ---Blanket  production,  1948-1958 
(Excludes  crib  blankets) 


Cotton 

Wool 

Manmade 

Year 

All- 
cotton 

Chiefly 

All- 

-wool 

Chiefly 

Rayon, 
acetate 

Acrylic 

cotton 
50-99.9^ 

Government 
orders 

Other 

vool 

50-99.9^ 

and 
other 

Linear 

yards  (millions) 

19^8 . . . 
19^9 . . . 
1950 . . . 
1951 . . . 
1952 . . . 
1953 . . . 
1954... 
1955 . . . 
1956 . . . 
1957 . . . 
1958  2/ 

35 
23 
33 
33 
28 
28 

27 
32 
31 
27 
2h 

8 

13 
18 
28 
22 
19 
15 
7 
8 

7 
6 

1/ 

2 

1/ 

17 
9 
8 
1 
1 

13 

\h 

8 
10 
\h 
9 
7 
6 
6 

1/ 

h 

\ 
6 
5 
5 
2 
1^- 

3 
2 
2 

1. 

39 

1 

5 
6 

2/  Prelitainary,  from  q.uarterly  figures . 


— Lucile  F.  Mork. 
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Natural  and  Sunthetic  Fibers 

FIBER  CONSUMPTION  PER  PERSON 

POUNDS  


;      1930-34     :      1940-44     :      1950-54  : 
1925-29  1935-39         1945-49  1955-58° 


*  WOOL,  f  LAX.  AND  SILK  °  f  «f  1.  IM  /  NA  «  y 

U.  S.  DEPABTMENT  of   agriculture  MEG.  <98-59l31         AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 

TEXTILE  FIBER  CONSUMPTION 


Total  consumption  of  textile  fibers  per  person  in  the  United  States  in 
1955-58  a- ve raged  about  37  pounds.    This  vas  "below  the  1950-5^  average  of  nearly 
k2  pounds  per  person,  and  continued  a  downward  trend  that  began  in  19^5-^9- 
Cotton  and  wool  consumption  in  1955-58  "was  below  the  1950-5^  average,  but  the 
use  of  manmade  fibers  increased,  maintaining  the  long-time  upward  trend. 

This  information  is  based  on  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  data  obtained 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  textile  industry. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  U.  S.  HOUSING  SUPPLY,  1950-1956 

Dwelling  units  in  this  country  numbered  55-3  million  in  195^,  about  9  mil- 
lion more  than  in  1950  when  the  last  previous  count  was  made.    Of  the  55 '3  mil- 
lion, 75  percent  existed  in  1950  in  essentially  the  same  shape  and  form,  except 
that  some  may  have  had  such  changes  as  the  addition  of  a  room  or  installation 
of  a  furnace.    Twenty  percent  had  been  built  since  1950,  and  the  remaining 
5  percent  were  the  net  result  of  converting  and  merging  structures  existing 
in  195Pj  ov  were  added  from  other  sources . 

These  estimates  are  based  on  a  housing  "inventory"  done  late  in  195^  by 
the  Census  Bureau,  l/    This  is  the  first  nationwide  survey  describing  the  types 
of  changes  occurring  in  the  housing  supply  over  a  period  of  time. 


l/  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.     195^  National  Housing  Inventory.    Vol.  I. 
Components  of  Change,   I950  to  195^;  Part  1,  United  States  and  Regions .  I958. 
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Housing  imlts  added--vhere  they  came  from 

New  construction  was  by  far  the  most  important  single  factor  of  change 
between  1950  and  1956.    Dwelling  units  built  during  that  time  n\ambered  10.9  mil- 
lion^ an  average  of  1.6  million  a  year.     (See  table  ^l-.) 

Another  0.7  million  dwellings  were  added  to  the  housing  supply  by  the 
"conversion"  of  structures  existing  in  1950  into  a  larger  number  of  units--as 
for  example,  cutting  a  house  up  into  apartments.    About  0-7  million  of  the 
1950  dwellings  were  subdivided  to  form  1.^4-  million,  resulting  in  a  net  increase 
of  0-7  million.    Still  another  0-9  million  imits  were  added  from  other  sources. 
Some,  for  example,  had  fomerly  been  nonresidential  buildings  such  as  garages 
and  stores,  but  were  being  used  as  residences  in  1956. 


Units  lost 

Over  3  million  dwellings  were  lost  by  one  means  or  another  between  1950 
and  1956.    More  than  1  million  were  demolished- -torn  down  by  the  owner  or  a 
public  agency.    Another  O.7  million  disappeared  as  separate  -units  as  a  result 


Table  ^.--Changes  in  the  stock  of  dwelling  units,  1950-1956, 
United  States  and  regions 


United 

North- 

North 

Item 

States 

east 

Central 

South 

West 

Thousands 

1+5. 990 

12, 050 

13,750 

13, 660 

6,530 

2.    Units  lost,  1950-56  

3,220 

560 

800 

1,  300 

550 

1,130 

210 

260 

520 

150 

670 

180 

210 

230 

60 

l,klO 

180 

3^0 

560 

330 

3.    Remaining  from  1950  stock  l/ 

k2, 770 

ii,if90 

12,9iK) 

12, 360 

5,990 

k.    Units  added,  I95O-56  

12,  570 

2,  720 

2,900 

ky2.Q0 

2,670 

10, 920 

2,  360 

2,il-20 

3,770 

2,  360 

Net  gain  by  conversion. . . . 

710 

210 

190 

60 

Other  

9ko 

2ho 

320 

250 

55, 3^0 

200 

16,  Gko 

8, 660 

6.    Percent  increase,  1950-56... 

20 

18 

15 

22. 

33 

1/  Item  1  minus  2.  2/  Item  3  plus  h. 

Note  -  Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 
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of  "mergers"  which  reduced  I.3  million  units  to  0.6  million.  "Merging"  means 
making  two  or  more  lonits  into  one,  as  when  a  person  stops  renting  out  part  of 
his  house  as  an  apartment  and  takes  it  all  for  his  own  use.  Losses  hy  merger 
offset  the  gains  through  conversion. 

Various  other  events,  such  as  fires,  floods,  tornadoes,  and  the  shifting 
of  structures  from  residential  to  nonresidential  use,  took  l.k  million  dwell- 
ings out  of  use  during  the  six -year  period. 

Regional  differences 

Considerable  difference  existed  among  regions  in  the  changes  that  occurred 
in  the  housing  supply  between  1950  and  1956.    The  greatest  relative  increase  in 
niomber  of  homes  was  in  the  West.    One-third  of  the  West's  1956  housing  inven- 
tory either  didn't  exist  at  all  in  1950,  or  existed  in  some  other  form.  Least 
change  was  noted  in  the  North  Central  region,  where  I5  percent  of  the  1956 
inventory  was  new  or  changed. 

New  construction  accounted  for  27  percent  of  the  1956  inventory  of  houses 
in  the  West,  23  percent  in  the  South,  I7  percent  in  the  Northeast,  and  I5  per- 
cent in  the  North  Central  region.     In  actual  number  of  dwellings  built,  how- 
ever, the  South  topped  the  list  with  3-8  million,  compared  to  about  2.k  million 
in  each  of  the  other  regions .    Relatively  more  of  the  1950  dwellings  were  lost 
through  demolition,  fire,  tornado,  etc.  in  the  South  and  West  than  in  the 
other  regions . 


Differences  by  size  of  place 

The  amount  and  kind  of  change  in  the  inventories  of  dwellings  were  also 
markedly  different  in  communities  of  different  size.    Outstanding  for  growth 
in  n\amber  of  dwelling  units  were  the  suburban  areas  surrounding  large  cities . 
This  is  shown  in  the  following: 

Percent  increase  in 
number  of  dwelling 


Area:  units,  I95O-I956 


Inside  standard  metixDpolitan  areas  2/  23 

In  central  cities   8 

Not  in  central  cities   k6 

Outside  standard  metropolitan  areas.  I7 


2/  A  standard  metropolitan  area  is  defined  as  a  county  or  group  of  contiguous 
counties  containing  at  least  one  city  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  more  at  the 
time  ol  the  1950  Census .    The  contiguous  counties  were  included  if  they  were 
metropolitan  in  character  and  socially  and  economically  integrated  with  the 
central  city.     In  New  England,  towns  and  cities  were  the  \inits  used  in  defin- 
ing standard  metropolitan  areas,  and  a  population  density  criterion  was  applied 
rather  than  that  relating  to  metropolitan  character. 
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In  the  part  of  the  metropolitan  areas  lying  outside  the  central  cities, 
one-third  of  the  units  existing  in  195^  had  been  huilt  nev  since  1950*  New 
homes  were  only  11  percent  of  the  1956  inventory  in  the  central  cities,  and 
l8  percent  in  places  outside  the  metropolitan  areas . 


Housing  improved  by  changes 

The  net  result  of  the  additions  to  and  subtractions  from  the  housing 
supply  between  1950  and  195^  was  an  upgrading  of  U.  S.  housing  q.uality.  The 
units  lost  by  demolition  or  other  means  during  the  6  years  were,  on  the  whole, 
the  poorer  dwellings .    For  example,  73  percent  of  them  were  reported  to  be 
dilapidated  or  lacking  facilities  in  1950.    They  were  mostly  small  (3 '3  "^a-s 
the  median  number  of  rooms),  occupied  by  renters  (72  percent),  with  median 
rental  of  $27  per  month.    In  contrast,  the  newly  built  units  had  only  9  per- 
cent lacking  facilities,  were  mostly  larger  {k.Q  rooms  the  median),  occupied 
by  owners  (76  percent),  and  the  tenant-occupied  ones  had  higher  rental  values 
($70  median) . 

But  not  all  the  new  dwelling  units  were  top-notch.    Some  were  poor  enough 
to  be  classified  as  "dilapidated"  in  195^.    These  may  have  been  poorly  built 
to  begin  with,  or  may  have  been  neglected  and  allowed  to  run  down.    Some  units 
built  since  1950  were  stmcturally  sound  but  lacked  facilities  like  running 
water  and  bathrooms  .    New  houses  that  were  dilapidated  or  without  facilities 
were  relatively  more  common  in  the  South  than  in  other  regions .    They  were 
also  more  common  outside  the  standard  metropolitan  areas  than  in  either  the 
central  cities  or  their  suburban  areas . 

— Emma  G.  Holmes  and  Lucile  F.  Mork. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  DWELLINGS  IN  1956 


The  1956  housing  survey  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  also  describes 
the  dwellings  of  U.  S.  families,  and  compares  them  with  those  of  1950.  l/ 

In  1956,  5^  percent  of  the  dwelling  units  were  occupied  by  their  owners, 
36  percent  by  renters,  and  10  percent  were  vacant.    Corresponding  figures  for 
1950  were  5I  percent  owner-occupied,  k2  percent  renter-occupied,  and  7  percent 
vacant.    The  vacant  ones  were  mostly  places  that  were  up  for  sale  or  rent,  or 
were  seasonal  dwellings  like  summer  homes.    The  majority  of  dwellings  (68  per- 
cent) were  single-family  detached  houses.    As  in  1950,  something  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  units  were  trailers . 

Size. — In  general^  families  were  probably  better  off  with  regard  to  space 
in  1956  than  6  years  earlier.    Relatively  more  of  them  had  k,  5,  or  6  rooms, 


1/  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.    I956  National  Housing  Inventory.    Vol.  Ill, 
Characteristics  of  the  I956  Inventory;  Part  1^  United  States  and  Regions.  1959. 
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f ewer  were  living  in  3  rooms  .or  less .  The  smaller  units  were  occupied  mainly 
by  renters,  as  the  following  shows: 

Percent  of  dwellings 
Owners  Renters 


Nxmher 

of  rooms : 

1956 

1950 

1956 

1950 

3  or 

  6 

10 

37 

kl 

k  to 

6  

  75 

68 

57 

52 

7  or 

  19 

22 

6 

6 

Facilities . --Housing  was  better  in  195^  than  a^  mid-century  with  respect 
to  structural  quality  and  installed  facilities,  too.    The  extent  of  improvement 
is  summarized  below: 

Percent  of  dwellings 


Facilities  in  unit:  I956  1950 

Piped  running  water   9I  83 

Hot  running  water   82  70 

Private  flush  toilet   83  7I 

Private  bathtub  or  shower   8I  69 

Good  structural  condition  and  all 

the  above  facilities   76  63 


Values . — The  value  of  homes  was  considerably  higher  in  1956  than  in  1950, 
due  partly  to  the  upgrading  in  quality,  partly  to  the  increase  in  the  price 
level.    One-fifth  of  the  owner-occupied  nonfarm  single-family  houses  were 
valued  under  $6,000  in  I956,  almost  two -fifths  in  1950.    At  the  high  end  of  the 
scale,  30  percent  had  values  of  $15,000  or  more  in  1956,  compared  to  12  per- 
cent in  the  earlier  year. 

Comparable  changes  took  place  in  the  monthly  rent  for  tenant -occupied 
units .    For  example,  39  percent  of  the  renters  were  paying  $6o  or  more  a  month 
in  1956,  but  only  I5  percent  were  paying  this  much  in  1950. 

Movers  were  maiiy.--A  sidelight  on  the  mobility  of  U.  S.  families  is  the 
fact  that  29  percent  of  the  dwellings  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  I956  survey 
were  occupied  by  households  that  had  moved  in  during  1955  or  1956.  Forty- 
five  percent  of  the  renters  and  I8  percent  of  the  owners  came  as  recently  as 
1955  or  1956.    Only  1  in  every  k  dwelling  units  was  still  occupied  by  a  family 
that  moved  there  before  19^5* 


Regional  differences 

As  in  earlier  housing  surveys,  there  were  considerable  differences  in  the 
characteristics  of  housing  in  the  four  regions.    Home  ownership  was  highest  in 
the  North  Central  region,  lowest  in  the  Northeast.    About  three-fourths  of  the 
nonfarm  dwellings  were  1-f amily  detached  houses  in  all  regions  except'  the 
Northeast,  where  only  one-half  were.    Older  houses  were  more  common  in  the 
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Northeast  and  North  Central  regions  than  elsewhere .    In  these  two  regions 
65  percent  of  the  dwellings  were  of  pre -1930  cons tract ionj  in  the  South  and 
West,  about  hO  percent  were  that  old. 

On  the  whole,  homes  in  the  Northeast  and  West  were  most  adequate  with 
regard  to  installed  facilities.    The  proportion  of  dwellings  in  good  structural 
condition  and  provided  with  all  facilities  (hot  running  water,  hath  or  shower, 
and  flush  toilet)  varied  among  regions  as  follows: 

Percent  in  good  condition 
and  with  all  facilities 
Region:  19^6  19^0 

Northeast   86  78 

North  Central   75  6I 

South   63  i<-5 

West   88  78 

All  regions  made  progress    toward  "better  housing  between  1950  and  195^, 
but  the  South,  starting  at  a  lower  level,  made  the  greatest  relative  gains . 


Differences  by  urbanization 

The  figures  for  areas  of  different  degrees  of  urbanization  reflect  the 
tendency  for  city  living  to  be  largely  in  rented  apartments.    In  the  central 
cities  relatively  fewer  units  were  one -family  detached  houses,  fewer  were 
occupied  by  owners,  more  were  1  to  3  rooms,  and  more  were  built  before  1930 
than  in  suburban  and  nonmetropolitan  areas.     (See  table  5-) 


Table  5 • --Characteristics  of  dwelling  units,  by  location,  195^ 


Characteristics 

Inside  standard  metropolitan  areas 

Outside 
stanaard 
metropolita^j 
areas 

All 

In  central 
cities 

Not  in 

central 

cities 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

55 

k3 

67 

57 

38 

76 

83 

5h 

69 

37 

55 

21 

27 

Ik 

21 

With  private  flush  toilet.. 

93 

93 

92 

69 

With  private  bath  or  shower 

91 

91 

91 

66 

Good  structural  condition. 

87 

86 

88 

62 

--Emma  G.  Holmes  and  Lucile  F.  Mork. 


RECENT  TRENDS  IN  HOUSING 


KEW  NOEFARM  DVJELLING  UITITS  STARTED 
Mil.  units 


1954      1955      195^      ^957      IS  . 

Seasonally  Adjusted  at  Annual  Rates 
Source:    U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 


The  number  of  new  privately 
owned  nonfarm  homes  started  rose 
sharply  after  early  1958^  follow- 
ing a  ^-jear  drop.  Nonfarm 
dwelling  units  are  "being  started 
at  the  rate  of  about  l.k  million 
a  year. 


VALUE  OF  NEW  NONE  ARM  RESIDENTIAL  CONSTRUCTION  -- 
Bil.  dollars   


1.0 


1954 


Source; 


)  iltlli  ll  LU_l I  ll  III! 

1955  1956 


|l  I  I  I  I  I  M  I  I 


nil  il  III!  I 


1958 


nil 


1957 

Seasonally  Adjusted 
U .  S .  Department  of  Commerce 


Though  the  number  of  privately 
owned  nonfarm  dwellings  started 
in  the  last  few  months  is  about 
the  same  as  in  the  corresponding 
period  k  years  ago^  the  value  of 
this  construction  is  considerably 
higher.    The  higher  value  reflects 
changes  in  characteristics  of  the 
dwellings,  as  well  as  higher 
building  costs. 


NONFARM  MORTGAGE  DEBT  OUTSTANDING  -- 
Bil.  dollars   


Mortgage  debt  outstanding  on 
1-  to  ii— family  nonfarm  houses 
continues  to  rise.    Mortgages  be- 
ing paid  off  are  more  than  offset 
by  those  being  taken  on.  Factors 
in  the  steep  upward  trend  are  the 
increasing  home  values,  the  ris- 
ing rate  of  home  ownership,  and 
smaller  down  payments . 


Source:    Federal  Reserve  Board 
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SPENDING  OF  SINGLE  CONSUMERS 


Spending  patterns  of  single  urban  consiimers  are  described  in  a  recently 
published  report  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data,  l/    Hitherto  single  con- 
suniers--that  is,  persons  living  apart  from  family  groups --have  had  relatively 
little  attention  as  spending  units .    They  are  of  considerable  importance  now 
numerically,  however,  and  are  becoming  more  so  .    More  single  men  and  women  are 
maintaining  separate  households  than  ever  before .    More  older  people  are  con- 
tinuing to  live  alone  rather  than  to  move  in  with  the  younger  generation. 
These  trends  reflect  the  increasing  financial  independence  of  individuals,  due 
to  higher  wages,  salaries,  and  retirement  incomes. 

In  1950,  the  latest  year  for  which  urban  spending  figures  are  available^ 
6.9  million  single  consumers  were  living  in  urban  areas.    Of  these,  3'6  million 
(52  percent)  were  heads  of  households,  and  3 '3  million  {kQ  percent)  were  living 
as  lodgers  or  resident  employees  in  hotels,  households,  and  rooming  houses. 
Three -fifths  of  the  single  consiamers  were  women  and  about  one -fourth  were 
65  years  old  or  over.    Their  median  age  was  5^  years  (by  1957  i't  had  increased 
to  57  years) .  2/ 

The  average  income  after  personal  taxes  of  single  consimers  in  1950  was 
$1,895-    Since  a  majority  of  those  over  65  were  not  employed  many  had  low 
incomes --nearly  60  percent  of  this  older  group  had  less  thetn  $1,000  income  for 
the  year.    The  distribution  of  single  consumers  by  after -tax  income  in  1950 
was  as  follows: 

Percent  of  single 
1950  income  after  tax:  consumers 

Under  $1,000   29 

$1,000  -  $1,999   32 

$2,000  -  $2,999   23 

$3,000  -  $3,999   10 

$i4-,ooo  -  $i4-,999   3 

$5,000  and  over   3 

Approximately  three-fifths  of  the  single  consumers  "kept  house"  all  year-- 
that  is,  they  ate  or  prepared  10  or  more  meals  at  home  each  week.  One-third 
didn't  keep  house  at  all,  and  the  remainder  changed  from  one  type  of  living 
arrangement  to  the  other  during  the  year.    A  considerably  larger  proportion  of 
women  than  of  men  kept  house --seven-tenths  and  one-third,  respectively.  Evi- 
dently this  has  much  to  do  with  the  spending  pattern  of  these  persons . 


Spending  patterns  of  single  consumers 

Income  differences . — Single  consumers  spent  an  average  of  $1, 8l2  for  cur- 
rent consumption  in  1950.    Like  families,  they  spent  a  larger  proportion  of 

1/  Marsha  M.  Froeder.  "Single  Consumers*  Spending  Patterns  in  Three  Periods." 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  February  1959,  pp.  1^2-150. 

2/  Data  in  this  paragraph  are  based  on  Census  Bureau  reports . 
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their  current  consinnption  dollar  for  food  than  for  any  other  major  category  of 
the  budget.     (See  table  6.)    Housing  was  next  In  importance,  ajid  (except  for 
the  \mder  $1,000  group)  transportation  and  clothing  followed  in  order. 

As  with  families,  also,  the  single  consumers  spent  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  consumption  dollar  for  food  and  for  housing  as  income  increased.  Food, 
for  example,  took  36  percent  of  the  living  expenditure  of  persons  with  incomes 
imder  $1,000,  and  30  percent  that  of  persons  with  $6,000  or  more.    Single  con- 
sumers with  higher  incomes  put  a  larger  proportion  into  transportation  (par- 
ticularly automobile  transportation)  and  into  recreation  than  did  those  with 
less  to  spend. 

Age  differences . --Young  consumers  tended  to  put  a  larger  proportion  of 
what  they  spent  into  clothing,  less  into  food  than  older  ones.  Proportionate 
expenditures  for  personal  care,  recreation,  reading,  and  education  also  de- 
creased with  age .    Spending  for  housing  was  highest  in  the  middle  years,  while 
that  for  medical  care  continued  upward  as  age  increased. 

Sex  differences . --Single  men  and  women  differed  considerably  in  both  income 
and  spending.    Women  had  lower  average  incomes  than  men.    About  one -third  of 
them  received  less  than  $1,000  in  1950^  compared  to  one-fifth  of  the  men.  The 
women's  lower  incomes  were  partly  because  they  were  older  as  a  group  than  the 
men  and  had  less  employnent.    Among  single  persons  65  years  old  or  over,  for 
example,  two -fifths  of  the  men,  but  only  one -fifth  of  the  women  reported  some 
work  for  pay  in  1950-    Income  differences  were  also  due  to  differences  in 
living'  arrangements  of  men  and  women,  and  to  differing  preferences  related  to 
sex  of  the  individual . 

On  the  average,  men  spent  proportionately  more  for  recreation  and  tobacco, 
food  and  beverages,  and  transportation  than  women  did.    Women  spent  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  current  living  dollar  for  clothing,  housing  and  furnishings, 
and  medical  and  personal  care.    These  patterns  hold  quite  consistently  at  the 
various  income  levels .    The  men  managed  to  save  an  average  of  $^5  during  the 
year,  while  the  women  had  an  average  deficit  of  $170- -which  probably  means 
that  many  dipped  into  savings  to  supplement  income .    This  difference  in  savings 
reflects  the  fact  that  men  had  higher  incomes  than  women,  not  that  they  were 
more  frugal. 

Comparisons  with  family  spending 

The  average  urban  family  (consisting  of  3-3  persons)  had  an  after-tax 
income  in  I95O  of  $^^-,22^^-.     Its  expenditure  for  current  living  was  $^4-,  II8.  The 
family's  division  of  the  consumption  dollar  among  the  major  categories  of  the 
budget  was  similar  to  that  of  single  consumers,  except  that  single  consumers 
tended  to  spend  more  for  housing,  less  for  furnishings  and  equipment  and  for 
transportation.    But  there  were  marked  differences  for  certain  components  of 
the  major  categories.    For  example,  single  persons  spent  much  more  for  "eating 
out"  (52  percent  of  the  food  dollar,  compared  to  I7  percent  for  families). 
Single  consumers  also  spent  more  for  recreation  outside  the  home.    They  allo- 
cated 55  cents  of  their  recreation  dollar  to  admissions  to  places  of  enter- 
tainment and  23  cents  for  radio  and  television.    The  corresponding  figures  for 
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Table  6. --Income  and  distribution  of  expenditures  by  families,  and  "by  single 
consumers  by  income,  a^s,  sex;  urban  United  States,  1950 


Item 

All 
families 

Single  consumers 

All 

By  income 

By 

sex 

Under 
$1, 000 

< 

>3,ooo- 
'3,999 

$6, 000 
and  over 

Men 

Women 

Money  income  after 

k,  22k 

1,895 

6o8 

3, 395 

%k66 

2,351 

1,6H 

Percent  distribution  l/ 

Expenditures  for 

current  consiimption . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Food  and  beverages . . 

31 

33 

36 

30 

30 

39 

30 

11 

18 

23 

16 

15 

15 

21 

Fuel  and  household 

9 

9 

13 

7 

8 

6 

11 

Furnishings  and 

7 

k 

3 

5 

6 

2 

5 

12 

10 

5 

12 

11 

9 

11 

Ik 

11 

6 

16 

16 

14 

8 

5 

k 

7 

k 

1 

3 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Recreation,  reading. 

6 

5 

3 

6 

8 

6 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

l/  Detail  may  not  necessarily  add  to  100  due  to  rounding. 

2/  Includes  rent,  lodging  away  from  home,  and  (for  homeowners)  current  oper- 
ation expenditures  (including  interest,  taxes,  insurance,  repair  and  upkeep). 
Does  not  include  principal  paynents  on  owned  homes . 


families  were  2k  cents  and  37  cents .    Differences  in  age,  living  arrangements, 
occupations,  and  social  activity  of  single  persons  as  compared  to  families 
were  reflected  in  their  expenditures . 

Gifts,  contributions,  and  insurance 

Expenditures  for  current  consumption,  which  we  have  discussed  above,  do 
not  include  money  used  for  gifts  and  contributions  to  persons  outside  the 
family,  nor  for  personal  Insurance  premiums .    Single  consumers  gave  an  average 
of  $165  In  gifts  and  contributions  in  1950,  and  paid  insurance  premiioms  amount- 
ing to  $63.    Both  increased  with  Income.    For  single  men  and  women,  average 
gifts  and  contributions  amounted  to  $196  and  $1^8;  average  insurance  paynents 
to  $76  and  $57,  respectively. 
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ACCIDENT  REPORT 


Accidents  cost  money,  both  in  terms  of  vhat  it  costs  to  provide  care  for 
the  injured  person  and  in  reduced  income  because  of  time  lost  from  work.  Dur- 
ing the  year  which  ended  June  30,  1958,  about  ^7  million  persons  in  the  United 
States  (more  than  1  in  every  k)  received  injuries  that  required  medical  atten- 
tion or  restricted  their  activities  for  at  least  one  day.    Men  and  boys  had 
27  million  of  these  injuries,  women  and  girls  20  million.    These  are  estimates 
based  on  a  study  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  in  cooperation 
with  the  Census  Bureau,  in  which  interviews  were  taken  in  3^,000  households 
made  up  of  115^  000  persons .  l/ 

Home  accidents  were  more  numerous  than  any  of  the  other  three  classes 
reported,  which  included  (l)  motor  vehicle;   (2)  while  at  work;  and  (3)  other 
and  unknown  types.    About  kl  percent  of  the  persons  injured  were  in  "home" 
accidents;  10  percent  were  in  motor  vehicle  accidents;  I7  percent  were  injured 
at  work;  and  32  percent  were  in  other  or  unknown  types . 

More  meiles  than  females  were  hurt. --Men  and  boys  had  more  accidental 
injuries  than  girls  and  women.    The  accident  rate  for  males  was  331  per  thou- 
sand population;  for  girls  and  women  it  was  229  per  thousand.    Relatively  more 
males  than  females  were  hurt  in  each  class  of  accident  except  home  accidents, 
as  this  summary  shows: 

Number  injured  per  1, 000  per  year 
Class  of  accident:  Males  Females 

All  classes   331  229 

Motor  vehicle   35  21 

While  at  work   80  I8 

Home   110  117 

Other  or  unknown   I05  73 


Higher  accident  rates  for  males  than  for  females  occurred  in  every  age 
group  except  65  and  over.     (See  chart,  page  19 •)    Yoiing  men  I5  to  2k  years  old 
had  proportionately  more  accidental  injuries  than  any  other  age  or  sex  group, 
with  almost  1  accident  for  every  2  males  of  these  ages .    The  motor  vehicle 
accident  rate  was  higher  for  boys  15-2^4-  than  for  any  other  group,  but  these 
yoimg  people  also  had  more  "other  and  unknown"  injuries,  as  well  as  a  rate  of 
accidents  at  work  that  was  exceeded  only  by  men  years  of  age. 

Among  females,  older  women  (65  years  old  and  over)  had  the  highest  acci- 
dent rate,  with  319  injuries  per  1,000  women.    Women  had  the  best  record 
for  safety,  with  only  I92  injuries  per  1,000. 

'Farm  people  fare  best. --Farm  people  had  a  somewhat  better  accident  record 
_than  others  during  the  year,  rural  nonfarm  residents  a  poorer  one.  Farmers 
were  particularly  low  in  home  accidents.     (See  table  7.) 

1/  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Service. 
Persons  injured,  by  class  of  accident.  United  States,  July  1957-June  I958. 
Health  Statistics,  Series  B-8.    February  I959. 
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NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  INJURED  PER  1,000  PERSONS 
PER  YEAR,  BY  SEX  MD  AGE 


NumlDer  per  1,000  persons 


Table  7'--NiJin"ber  injured  per  1,000  persons  per  year  in  various 
types  of  accidents,  by  residence 


All 

Rural 

Rural 

Class  of  accident 

areas 

Urban 

nonf arm 

farm 

279 

276 

291 

267 

28 

26 

32 

30 

53 

5h 

lll^ 

113 

123 

97 

Other  and  iinlmovn .... 

89 

92 

814- 

85 

Meuiy  had  medical  attention . --Eighty-one  percent  of  the  ^7  million  injured 
persons  were  hurt  badly  enough  to  have  medical  attention,  and  one -sixth  vere 
disabled  enough  to  be  confined  to  their  beds  .    To  put  it  another  way,  227  out 
of  every  1,000  persons  in  the  country  were  medically  attended  and  k'^  per  1,000 
confined  to  bed  because  of  injuries . 

Lost  time  from  their  jobs  resulted  from  accidents  for  123  out  of  every 
1,000  employed  people,  and  lost  time  from  school  for  99  out  of  every  1,000 
boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  6  and  I6. 
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CONSUMEEIS  OPTIMISTIC  IN  1959 

Consumers  were  optimistic  about  economic  conditions  early  in  1959^  accord- 
ing to  a  survey  "by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  l/    Most  of  them  expected  higher 
prices  than  in  195^^  "but  tl;Ley  also  anticipated  improvements  in  income  that 
vould  enable  them  to  buy  even  if  things  cost  more . 

More  nonfarm  cons\miers  expected  to  buy  houses  in  1959  than  in  1958 
(9'3  percent  and  7'5  percent,  respectively).     (See  table  8.)    More  also  re- 
ported intentions  to  spend  at  least  $50  for  home  improvement  or  maintenance . 
However,  they  planned  to  spend  slightly  less  on  these  improvements  than  in 
1958  (median  $360  in  I959  compared  to  $380  in  I958) . 

Slightly  more  people  expressed  intentions  to  buy  new  cars  this  year  than 
last--7.6  and  6.9  percent  of  all  consumer  units,  respectively.    They  also  ex- 
pected to  pay  higher  prices  for  these  new  cars  ($3^030  compared  to  $2,8^4-0). 
The  proportion  planning  to  buy  used  cars  was  a  little  lower  than  in  1958,  so 
total  anticipated  car  purchases  were  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

About  28  percent  of  cons\amers  were  planning  to  buy  furniture  or  major 
household  eq_uipment  in  1958  and  1959^  with  expected  spending  just  under  $300. 


Table  8. --Percent  of  consumers  planning  to  purchase 
specified  durable  goods 


Item 

1959 

1958 

Percent 

Percent 

Nonfarm  consumers: 

Home  improvement  and  maintenance 

9.3 

7.5 
22.1 

All  consumers: 

Furniture  and  major  household  appliances 

7.6 
9.8 
27.8 

6.9 

10.^4- 
28.2 

ESTIMATED  COST  OF  ONE  WEEK'S  FOOD 

Table  9  presents  the  estimated  cost  of  1  week's  food  to  be  prepared  and 
served  at  home.    The  estimate  is  based  on  quantities  of  food  in  the  low  cost, 
moderate  cost,  and  liberal  plans.    The  plans  are  available  as  a  leaf let --Low 
Cost,  Moderate  Cost,  and  Liberal  Family  Food  Budgets,  HHE  (Adm.)-113.    The  cost 
of  food  for  a  specific  family  can  be  estimated  from  table  9^  since  costs  are 
given  for  individuals  of  different  ages.     These  costs  are  based  on  averages  of 
food  prices  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  hG  cities,  and  may 
not  apply  to  any  specific  city  or  region. 


1/  "Preliminary  Findings  of  the  1959  Survey  of  Consumer  Finances,"  Federal 
Reserve  Bulletin,  Vol.  ^4-5  (3):  251-254.    March  1959 . 
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Table  9 .--Estimated  Cost  of  One  Week's  Food^  l/  April  I959 


Sex-age  groups 

Low-cost 
plan 

Mo derate - 
cost 
plan 

Liberal 
plan 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

FAMILIES 

15.00 

20.50 

23.00 

13.50 

18.50 

20.50 

Family  of  four  with  preschool  children  3/ 

20.50 

27.00 

31.00 

Family  of  four,  school  age  children  hj . . . 

2h.00 

32.00 

36.00 

IKDIVIDUAI5 

Children: 

3.00 

3.75 

k.OO 

3.75 

if. 50 

5.25 

i^.25 

5.50 

6.50 

5.25 

6.75 

7.75 

6.00 

8.00 

9.25 

6.25 

8.50 

9.75 

6.50 

8.50 

9.75 

6.75 

9.50 

10.75 

8.00 

11.00 

12.50 

Women: 

5.50 

7.50 

8.50 

5.25 

7.25 

8.25 

5.00 

6.75 

7.75 

4.75 

6.50 

7.25 

6.75 

8.75 

9.75 

8.50 

10.75 

12.00 

Men: 

7.00 

9.50 

10.75 

6.50 

9.00 

10.00 

6.25 

8.50 

9.50 

6.00 

8.25 

9.00 

1/  These  estimates  were  computed  from  q^uantities  in  low-cost,  moderate - 
cost,  and  liberal  food  plans.    These  plans  were  published  in  tables  2,  3^ 
and  h  of  the  October  1957  issue  of  Family  Economics  Review.  Quantities 
for  children  were  revised  Jan.  1959  to  comply  with  the  I958  NRC  Recom- 
mended Dietary  Allowances .    The  cost  of  the  food  plans  was  first  estimated 
by  using  the  average  prices  per  pound  of  each  food  group  paid  by  nonfarm 
survey  families  at  3  selected  income  levels .    These  prices  were  adjusted 
to  current  levels  by  use  of  Average  Retail  Prices  of  Food  in  46  Large 
Cities  Combined  released  periodically  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Estimates  for  individuals  have  been  rounded  to  nearest  $0.25  and  for  fami- 
lies to  the  nearest  half  dollar. 

2/  Twenty  percent  added  for  small  families . 

3/  Man  and  woman  20-3^  years,  children  1-3  and  4-6  years. 

5/  Man  and  woman  20-34  years,  children  7-9  and  10-12  years . 
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COKSUMER  PRICES 


Table  10. --Index  of  Prices  Paid  "by  Farmers  for  Commodities  Used  in  Family  Living 

( 1914.7  _]+9  =  100) 


May  1958;  September  1958-May  I959 


Item 

May 
1958 

Sept . 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec  . 

Jan. 

1959 

Feh. 

Mar . 

April 

May 
1959 

118 

117 

118 

118 

118 

118 

118 

118 

118 

118 

118 

116 

115 

113 

111+ 

Ilk 

117 

117 

117 

Household  fumisliings  

lOi^ 

lOk 

10k 

Building  materials^  house. 

119 

119 

120 

Auto  and  auto  supplies .... 

136 

139 

li+1 

Source:    U.  S.  Department  of  Agriciilture^  Agriciiltural  Marketing  Service. 


Table  11 . --Consumer  Price  Index  for  City  Wage-Earner  and  Clerical -Worker  Families 

(191+7-^9  =  100) 


April  1958;  August  1958-April  I959 


Item 

April 
1958 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec . 

Jan. 

1959 

Feb. 

Mar . 

April 

12i+ 

12k 

12k 

124 

12k 

12k 

12k 

12k 

12k 

12^4- 

Food  

122 

121 

120 

120 

119 

119 

119 

118 

118 

118 

107 

107 

107 

107 

108 

108 

107 

107 

107 

107 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

129 

129 

137 

138 

138 

138 

138 

139 

139 

139 

139 

139 

116 

118 

118 

118 

118 

118 

118 

118 

118 

118 

Solid  fuels  and  fuel  oil 

13^^ 

13^+ 

135 

136 

136 

137 

139 

iko 

li+0 

139 

io4 

103 

10i4- 

103 

10k 

io4 

103 

10k 

10i+ 

10k 

131 

132 

132 

132 

133 

133 

133 

133 

13^^- 

13k 

138 

ll+l 

Ikl 

lk3 

Ikk 

ikh 

Ikk 

Ikk 

Ik^ 

Ik^ 

Ik3 

Ik^ 

ikG 

lk7 

IU7 

ikl 

lk3 

lk9 

lk9 

150 

128 

129 

129 

129 

129 

129 

129 

130 

130 

130 

Reading  and  recreation. . . . 

117 

117 

117 

117 

117 

117 

117 

117 

117 

118 

Other  goods  and  services.. 

127 

127 

127 

127 

127 

127 

127 

127 

127 

128 

Source:    U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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